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AMERICAN TALES, 


MR. GREEN. 


BY THE LATE ROBERT C. SANDS 
CHAPTER VI 
* There are maidens in Scotland, more lovely by far, 
Who would giadly be bride to the young Lochinvar.”— Walter Scott 


“With every pleasing, every pru 
Say, what can Ch want 


ent part, 
She wants a heart.” 





— Pope 


Tue same stars and groves, and pensively-murmuring rivulet, 


quivering ever and anon with silver light, through the overhanging 
branches and bushes, witnessed the suit of Lawyer Black, as the 
cockneys of the village called him, to the stately Barbara. He had 


proved himself an ingenious advocate in the causes of other people, 
He 


managed, however, to make his application sufficiently intelligible 


but felt considerably more embarrassed in pressing his own 


Miss Barbara cast down her eyes, and perhaps blushed. She with- 
drew her arm from the support of her suitor, gently, however, and 
ot handkerchief 
Black might have thought that it was for the purpose 


He did make one, 


ve hand with the handkerchief in it ; for- 


for the ostensible purpose taking out her from 
her reticule 


of allowing him to make a genuflexion at any 


rate, and sought to seize tl 
getting that the lady might want to wipe her bright eyes, or otherwise 
to employ her cambrick 

“Rise, Mr Black,” she said, with no extraordinary show of agi- 


tation; ‘* 1 am honoured by your preference ; but I must refer you 


to my father, by whose decision I shall wholly be zoverned. You 
know in what peculiar circumstances we are placed 
“T know that you have heard of the arrival of Mr. Green,”’ said 


Black, with anxiety, and a feeling of mortification at the coolness of 
her manner, and set terms of her reply; * and therefore I ventured 
to risk, perhaps, too soon, asking you to decide on my happiness 
Has he solicited your hand '” 

** Miss Barbara did blush in reply to this question ; but Black mis- 
took the cause of the crimson suffusion, until she answered hesita- 
tingly—** No!” It was uttered in a tone unsatisfactory to the 
suitor 

“Then,” said he, *tindeed I know of no other peculiar reasons 
why I should not now urge the dearest wish of my heart. He may 
soon present himseli—and your father may compel you either to ac- 
cept him, or to be disobedient But tell me now, Barbara, tell me— 
what have I to hope from yourself ! 
—but I have fondly imagined that I was not utterly indifferent to 
you. Was ita delusion "’ 


“Why, certainly, Mr. Black, I highly esteem your good qualities, 


I have no presumptuous hope 


and your society has afforded me pleasure. Nor—nor did I mean 


to intimate anything to the contrary. But my father’s will must 


be law to me. Want of filial piety is a bad omen for matrimonial 
felicity.” 

“She got that bit of morality, with the other formal scrap she 
uttered first, by heart at school ; or has heard her mother quote it,” 
thought Black 

“] 


bara, do you care 


will make my application then, forthwith; but do you, Bar- 


about its fate I fear that confounded Mr. Green 


will be im its way His vexation made him speak in his usual man- 


ner, and rather technically. But, as he watched the expression of 


the truly handsome (rather than lovely) lmeaments of her to whom 


he spoke, admiration and warmth of another de scription returned 


*T feel that [ may be, am unworthy of you, Barbara, except in the 


sincerity of my love. Your image has lived in my heart, and floated 
before my eyes, waking, musing, or dreaming, since first I saw you 
I have worshipped it as I have never worshipped, never can worship 


any other. I would fain believe that some little responsive interest 


in the heart of the original may be awakened as to the result of the 


conference with your father. Pardon me if I ask too much—but do 


you wish me success?" 

* Indeed, I do hope that the result may be fortunate for all parties 
But let us return homeward.” 

Even this equivocal response, delivered in rather a kindlier tone 
than the young lady had previously spoken in, gave some consolation 
to the lover, and he chose to construe it favourably, as she again 


But presently, notwithstanding the delig 


took his proffered arm 
with which such a construction, and still more the pleasure of such 
contact, made his veins thrill, he could not help considering the case 
as it was made up, (to use the language of his profession ;) and, in 
making out his ports, he did not like the looks of them. He wished, 
therefore, to have it amended 

“Should Mr. Brown make no other objection than that this invisi- 


ble Green may claim your hand—and he will do it, that is, Green 


will, if he has eyes—are my hopes to be a contingent remainder! | 





beg pardon, are they 


Het 


to depend on the caprice of Green, Barbara 





vegan in uttered meditation, and ended an inter ory 
Barbara was perplexed —for more reasons than Black was awa 
of, who knew nothing about the * three straws,” on the longitude of 


which his contingent remainder was to depend) She had persuaded 


t 
herself that this was a yest, but still the pride of her spirit felt allt 
humiliation of her position She certainly did prefer ar ditlerent 
husband, whe was very rich, to an impassioned and really agreeable 


suitor, who had his own fortune to make by a professio 


only resort to her old formulary 


“My actions must depend altogether on the ple asure of my father, 
to which my feelings must be subdued.’ 
Here, on turning into a path that led immediately to the village, 


they were met by Bella, and a young gentleman, on whose arm s! 


was leaning, who was no other then Master Lake 


* We were sent to look after you,” said the latter, as Miss Bar 
bara welcomed his appearance with the most unembarrassed frank 


“ Where 


As he asked t 


ness is cousin Betsey 


he qu the images of Betsey and her swau 


estion, 


emerged from an alley in the hanging groves, and answered it by a 
" 


visible exhibition of themselves They looked remarkably cheerful 


though Miss Betsey's cheek was rather flushed, as she received her 
cousin's wonted salute 

** Mamma,” said Bella, “ 
you might be lost in the woods, and did not know 
ot She 


yours, 


sent us to find you She thought that 


vou had found 


errant cavaliers to take care you is alarmed to deat! 
, 


that old rf pul 


monary symptoms, sister Barbara; and father is all but swearn 


about influenza ¢ sister Betsey; and your 


about it 


“And so,’ said Betsev, lauzhing, “thev sent you to get rid of 
your toothache, did they, to look for us '” 
*T think we had better proceed homeward,” said Mr. Black 


t 


“ The mght is chilly and damp.” 


So he took the lead with his fair and oract ful partner, while Whit 
and Betsey followed at a reasonable and fluctuating distance 

**We need not ‘progress backwards,’ Bella,” said Lake ; * I have 
a thousand other things to tell you.” 

‘*You must tell them to me at home, Lewis, to-night or to-morrow, 


you know. You are in no hurry 


be im any spec ial 


Mr. White 


hurry ; at « 


and Betsey 


They did not seem to 


did not tread upon the hee ls of 


marching at a more regulated pace in the van, said to Barbara, after 
a dumb silence of some minutes’ duration 

* Miss Brown, with your pe rin ssion, I s! all le ave the understa 
ing between us subject to the exception of eimher party I ca 
consent to the arrangement de bene esse—I beg pardon—Barl | 
shall not speak to your father very soon ; 1m ! until we have 
better understanding.” 

“As you please, Mr. Black. You have a right to consult y 
own feelings—and [ must comply with my duty And It 
need not be too pre pitate Yo ive my best wishes wl ve 
pr ypricty permits Bon soar! and «she racetully W ‘ r 


gloved hand to him, as she discharged him, and ente 


door 
“She may remain a femme sole, for all I care,” ed Mr 
Black, in his thoughts, as he stalked homeward se 





legacies 
B acon 


ve of to me, 


he 


- Shes a handsome girl; but she has no more Acart than 


What u 


g me to useless « xpense 


« 


on Uses; and ro more utility either se kk 


except putt And so mora- 


izing, went whistling to his quarters, striving to feel merry, or 


at least indifferent ; and being, in sooth, quite sad 


(To be contsaued.) 


THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


THE DREAM-GIRL. 


IN TWO CHAPTE RO CHAPTER THE 


FRECOND 


Anroine knew not by what miracle he escaped being crushed into 











dust; for his thoughts, even at that ternble instant, were absorbed by 
the fate of Ju Even before the commotion was over, which seemed 
to rock the earth, he flew to examine mto the eatent of the disaster; 
and tor a moment he had some hope for the form, at teast, how 
ever broken and distorted, of the arch, remamed Soon, however, 
he discovered how illusory was the idea that she could descend 
alive; for that form was now noth more in a mockery The 
gwantick wall, broken, shattered and filled with png inde ntiona, 
seemed to tremble as he lean upon it; and w n desperation, 
hee ittempted to asce the stones \ way ath him, and he 
fell to the ground covered with bruises, wh for a time, deprived 
hiunot sensaten 

When he recovered, although the thunder was silent. th storm 
still raged with unabated fury, and heavy ram drift tlong the earth, 
It was almost dark, but he could sull have seen the w varments 
of Juhe agamst the sky, if she vet stood upon the precinece Juhe 
had disappeared. lt was possible—and his blood seemed to freeze 
as the idea struck him—that in madly attemptung to descend, while 
he was insensible, she had tallen; and with tremblog hmbs he 
dragged himself to the base of the cliff, on exher side of the arch, 
and searched for her body. He then repeatedly shouted out her 
name, but with as little effect: the sound, broken in the disturbed 
and watery atmosphere, was reverberated by echoes that seemed 
strange to his ear, and died sullenly away in the stance 

Jule, it was evident, was stullon the rock, and had probably re 
tired behind one « ih oose stones Ww “ he sumiant was 
covered, to avoid the ram, and endeavour to preserve her lite agamat 
1 cold Was it hely that this attempt would be sueecseful 7 
Antoine dared not say— yes; but he would have died before saying 
no. Even Av blood, owing to the time in which he had remamed in 
macton, althe hin so comparatively sheltered a situation, had be 
gun to stagnate What, then, must be the condition of Julie, ex- 
posed durmg the entire nwht on the loftieet clitf of the meountame 
thinly clad, and with no other shelter from the prercing storm and 
the beating ram than a wet, cold stone! 

Antoine, from his perfeet remembrance of the localities, might stull 
have reached the bottom of the mountam bet Th ht. although 
thas, inch atansk only preferable to passu hy dark houra, 
nt pen t The idea, however, never once occurt to hom 
As svon as he had fairly satisfied huneelf, as well as reasoning on 
probabilities and circumstances could do uw, that Juhe was sull on 
the rock, he groped about tor a fissure on the leeward side of a pre 
cypece, capable of admitting his body, and, creeping im, couled huneelf 
up in the manner w ihe thought best adapted to economize the 
natural warmth of bis body, resolving to remam there tll davbreak 

he heht of morning, he th t, would enable hom to ascertam the 
tat ! his mustress nd whether he should fir her alwe or dead 
he w Pattompt, by ding up the arch cautw y al every step 
he proceeaed, to scale the nudge 


During the dreary hours which he spent in this situation, the only 





sound that met his ear was the melancholy wail of the storm. He 
watched with involuntary interest the vouce of desolation, as iu swung 
among the rocks, modulated by the circumstances of ts passage, 
and died moanmnely away Each new gust that followed, rising 
with a sudden swell as the preceding one passed by ittracted the 








same attention in its turn The bitterness of bios fechnes at length 
was worn away by the slumberous monotony of the sounds the pain 
of fis cramped timbs was, at the same the, de adene by excess of 
co and soon lis weaned senses tound an mvolunter from 
the horrours that surrounded them, in sleey 
His sleep, however, though deep, was not tr ' + mind 
never wholly ot the cu stances of situitiet wh the 
senses that h taken cognizance of them were s ' 1 oblivion 
The confused consmousness of his misery ! need iteelf 
inte form, and the sleeper dreamed 
He imagined that the same old man who |} warned him in the 
morning now stood by his sie, and beckon nto ind follow 
He obeyed the sign, and saw before him, with the tness of 
reality, the broken and totteru inch. oJ stood upon unap 
| d by the myer; a er vy hair, w h hung » mantle 
sround her mov } he s Her ew pate han the 
n; | eves plittere ke stars; 9 } white ra t seemed 
. onte uns stantial as the fi vyclo aaort aky An 
ome str he t his arma to recess his mostress, who ehded 
tr ipl tly down ! Bot ently a el ensatvien 
rey ris} ! His knees knoe nstea other; his 
r ros wh frame trembled; for saw that 
tl ‘ efore | was ta denizen of « He stepped back 
ward in ’ vy of bes fear, and the things and persons ef his 
im were sha t n pieces ‘ v nt. The arch 
’ I t spirit tae lt from ? sizht; and 
' 1 ss err s of a sh and s f hetheh 
He did not at once remember where he was, or what had befallen 
} The pr es r ‘ wos singularly 
mtrast w e ceatening muite . ' magimned, 
for a mow 1, all tl selse that had presente » es slum 
vernng senses to be « \ sory. The stor ed away; 
there was nota l rw er, on ’ n; and he 
aw t r at ’ 1 
iH ease { ' ' | ' . mous and 
nt tall shadows of the mountain-peake 
slong t rth as ' rently as substantial, as the 
fT ve ] fortress-rock, w s ven eatthe dw 
' “ t ' mn of ramparts J t n the 
r ts * , ) him, vast and solemn ts desert grandeur, 
look h ~ war-tower of the primeval wor which, by ite 
own 8 h and s ty, had dehed the revolutions of nature 
The form of the hty arch which swept down from is brow was 
st s before, almost entire; but ite ruin, rendered more visible by 
the mo t, Seemed so complete, that Antoine gave up the idea, 





nee 


Twa e 
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- 
as wild and iinpracticable, of reaching the top by its means, without 
the assistance of the whole village; and with bitterness of heart he 
determined to wait no longer, but to hasten homeward and give the 
alarm. 

He had no sooner formed this resolution, than, on raising his eyes 
to bid a hasty adieu to the place where his unfortunate Julie lay— 
by this time, perhaps, insensible alike to heat and cold—he saw, 
standing on the brink of the precipice, between hun and the moon, 
the resemblance of her figure. His heart quaked at the sight. Her 
redundant hair hung motionless around her ike a mantle of cloud, 
and her face slione with a pale and faded lustre, like that of the moon 
mw the dawn. 

She put her foot over the precipice, as if to step upon the arch; 
and a wild ery of warning and alarin burst from the lips of the lover 
Heedless of the sound, she stepped upon the arch and walked calmly 
and majestically along its surface, while the stones crumbled beneath 
her feet, and fragment after fragment rushed, roaring, into the abyss 
below. At length the whoie of that part which remained between 
her and the rock wave way; the sound of its fall was like the explo- 
aion of artillery; and the startled echoes of the mountain joined the 
thunderburst from their remotest caves 

The shape paused for a moment on the broken arch; and Antoine 
saw that it was the same appearance which had startled bint in tos 
sleep—the dream-girl—that stood before him. She re-commenced 
her descent, skimming so lightly over the tottering stones, that their 
fall seemed the effect of some mysterious influence, uneonnected 
with the force of her foot. As she came nearer the amazed specta 
tor. whose blood began to thicken tn his veins, he saw that the jour 
ney, so fearful and so fatal to anything of mortal life, was undirected 
by her starry eyes, which were fixed as if upon some object mm the 
distance. 

She stepped upon the ground before hun. His blood eurdled ; his 
hair rose up; a cold sweat broke over his forehead, and he staggered 
aside outof her path. The air felt chill as she passed by ; her tace 
was as the face of a corpse, and her bare hands, long, stiff and 
whiter than suow, looked as if they had been made of pure and 
polished marble. She did not move her eyes when he withdrew 
they seemed to have looked through his figure, at some object afar ofl 
She passed on her way, and, turming round a elitl, disappeared 

Crushed and amazed, Antoine gazed after the phantom. Whenit 
had vanished, he started from his trance and looked wildly above 
and around. The blessed moon shone serene and bright in the 
heavens; the eternal rocks stood majestick and definite before hin 
It was not a dream: he was awake! Juhe! Julie! He had shrunk 
from the form of his beloved! 

He rushed after the shape. Its path was in the direct route home- 
ward —his dead Juhe, he thought, was going to visit the spurts of 
her family in the echurchyard—their silent village of graves! He 





turned the angle where she had vanished, and threaded, with im 
stinctive accuracy, the mazes of the cliffs, ull at length he saw sud 
denly the appearance before hun. 
and ghdingly along. 


It was moving as before, gravely 


“Julie!” cried the lover, in a transpert of passion and despair 
the shape ghded on. He rushed up to it 

“Jule! Julie!’—m vain! He ran before it— stood firm in the 
middle of the path, and opened tis arms. It swerved not to the 
nulit nor to the left; its eyes were sull fixed. Onward—onward it 
glided; nearer—nearer; and he clasped the frozen form to his bosom 
and kissed its clay-eold lips 

The heart still beat! the breath of life was in the mouth! 
indeed, Julie—she was alive !—she was asleep! 

(s soon as Antoine had convinced bimself, and it was not imme- 
diately he did se, that the preservation of his mistress had been ef 
fected by one of those miracles sometimes performed by sommnam- 
bulism, le bed her carefully into a elett in the rock, and, stripping 
off jus outer garments, covered her up as warmly 48 circumstances 
would permut Hle then employed himself in chafing her hands and 
feet, ull the fricvuion, together wuh the warmth from the clothing, 
had restored sensibility to ber limbs, and Julie awoke. Tt was long 
before she comprehended what had happened. She imagined that 
ahe was stil on the summit of the fortress-rock, and that the de- 
voted Antome, daring even the horrours and dangers of that ternfick 
arch, had climbed to her assistance. The idea sent a glow of grati- 
tude through her heart; but when she saw that he had almost 
atripped lumeself naked to shelter her from the cold with luis gar- 
ments, the sensation increased almost to suffocation, and was only 
relieved by a burst of tears. 

When, cautiously and tenderly, he had deseribed to her the miracle 
that had occurred, she insisted upon returming to the spot, to se 
with her own eyes, the proofs of what it exceeded her magmaton 
to comprehend. When the ruins of the arch met her view, and she 
beheld its shattered segment hanging high over the abyss, and was 
told that on that fearful pomt she had stood, her blood seemed to 
freeze again within her veins, and she clasped her lover in a convul- 
sive embrace, as il imploring him to save her trom the horrours of 
her nnaginaton \t the moment, the work of ruin was aecom- 
plished ; the remains of the arch fell, with a roar ke that of thun- 
der; and Juhe, for the first time in her life, fainted away. 

When she recovered, and the nage of death had, for the second 
time, awakened inte life, it was the gray dawn of the mormng. The 
effects of the moon were scarcely visible, and daylight was sull so 
immature, that it was dangerous to stra single step in that region 
of clit and precipice. i 





It was, 


Antoine was puzzled what to do, tor Jule 
was still weak and unwell; and he was about to strip off his outer 
garments again, and cover her up with them im the cleft of a rock. 
At this moment, an unusual light appeared in the distance, Pre- 
seutiy, it separated into numerous sparks, Moving ino eccentric k 
courses at the base of the mountain; and soon after, some far and 
dim shouts were heard, which broke, like the musick of heaven, upon 
bis ear 

His suspense, however, was not speedily removed. The range of 
mountain was extensive; and no one knew the precise route which 
he and Jule had taken. Sometimes the hehts vanished in the dis- 
tance, and the shouts died away, notwithstanding his own etlorts 
to make himself heard; but presently the sounds and sights of hope 
would return, and he clasped his mistress closer to his breast, and 
whispered words of peace and comfort in her ear 

At length they were discovered by their tnends; and Julie, too 
unwell to walk, was placed in a litter formed of the outer garments 
of the men, and the procession set forth for the village. Dy the 
tume they had gamed the bottom of the mountain, it was full morn- 
ng. The sun shone in strength and beauty; and the song of in- 
numerable birds welcomed back into the green and living world, the 
wanderers of the desert. The strength of Julie, whose principal 
ailments were cold and fatigue, returned, and she begged to be set 
down, that she might join the march of the maidens. This, how- 
ever, Was opposed ; and she was carried in triumph into the village, 
the women singing and dancing before her, and the young men 
waving their green boughs, and keeping time with their teet as they 
marched 

The whole village, young and old, were assembled under the oak- 
tree, waiting, in alarm, the return of the hunters. Mothers ran to 
embrace their children, and sisters ther brothers and sisters; and 
wives placed m the arms of their husbands the young infants, who, 
they wept with joy to think, were not orphans. Antome and Juhe, 
however, were the hero and heroine of the hour. They were placed 
in the midst of the group while breakfast was preparing, and com- 
pelled to relate over and over again theu wonderful tale. 


It was observed that a singular change had taken place in the ap- 





pearance of Julie. Her eyes were less dazzlingly bright, but still 
more lovely; and her voice less wild and high, but still more musical 
The men looked upon her beauty with delhght, unrepressed by the 
fear of scorn, and the women circled round her in wonder and ad- 
miration. 

‘* You are prettier than ever, Julie!” cried her companions. “ What 
magical secret is this that you have learned upon the midnight moun- 
tain?) Tell us, we pray you!” 

Julie blushed, as she saw that Antoine was gazing in her face; 
but she cast down her eyes, and answered softly— That uf is not 

’ 





good for woman to be alone 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


SONG. 
I witt. not trust the flatter ne tale 
That bids my fears be moved ; 
That she has nursed an equal flame, 


(And loves as she 1s loved 


"Tis true she siniles—'tis true her ey 
Is kindly turned on me; 
But hush, bold heart, thy swelling thoughts ! 


Such bliss is not for thee 


She takes the budding wreaths IT twine, 
They fade within her grasp ; 

Her gentle hand avoids not mine, 
Yet trembles in its clasp 

Her voiwe assumes a softer tone 
Whene’er she speaks to me, 

But hush, bold heart, thy foolish tho ights! 

Such bliss is not for thee 


When late I tuned her favourite lay, 
She wept with feeling strong ; 


But ah! the singer was forgot, 
She thought but of the seng 

Thongh for the fancied lover's wo, 
Her tears fell fast and free, 

She shed no drop for thine, poor heart 


Such bliss is not for thee 


She's been where fluent lips their fame 
In practise d words avow ; 
Ss 


i's seen the clustermg wreath of famo 


Phat nods on vlory’s brow 





How could she vi a passing 
To one unknown hike me 
Forget thy fevered dream, my heart! 


She never dreamed of thee 


THE CHANGES OF FORTUNE. 


The f wing tale tilustrates one of the many tnustances distress existing 
‘ a) * poor seamstresses of the city, and the lady who has communi- 
cated for publication tn the Mirror, vouc s forits authenticity ' 


*Do you give out work here ’” said a voice, so soft, so low, so 


t 


lady-like, that T involuntarily looked up from the purse [ was about 
purchasing tor my darling boy, a birthday gift from his papa 
* Do you give out work here?” 


1 


Not to strangers,”’ was the rude re ply 


The “ stranger” turned and walked away 

* That purse Is very cheap, ma’am.” 

* | do not wish it now,” said I, as taking up my parasol, I left the 
shop, and followed the stranger lady 


Chompson’s, she paused—went in—hesitated—then 


, 
Passing 


ind came out I now saw her face 





it was verv pale—her 

air, black as might, was parted on her forehead—her eyes, too, 
; , 

were very black, and there was a wildness im them that made me 


shudder She passed on up Broadway to Grand-street, where she 


entered a miserable-looking dwelling I paused—should I follow 











r’—She was evidently sutlering much—I was happy—b'essed 
with wealth, and, oh, how blessed mm husband, children, frends! J 
knocked—tle door was opened by a cross lookn womear 

Is there i person living here who does plain sewing I inquired 


*T guess not,” was the reply. * There is a woman p-stairs, who 


ised to work, but she can’t get no more to da—and I shall turn her 
‘Let me go up,” said T, as, passing the woman with a shudder, I 


‘You can keep ont pto the garret, she sere med after me 








so Tdul; and there I saw a sight of which I, the child of atlluence. 
wd nev ved! Phe y d thrown otf her and was 
kre w the side of a poo rw in Her hau len over I 
shoul s es vod bore ‘ t mut ln onless 
her face ed in the covermg of the wretched, miserable bed, 
waereo wisband I Wis siceping | looked | pou S high 
pale forehead, around which clung masses of damp, brown hair—it 
was knit, and the pale hand clenched the bed-clothes—words broke 
from tus lips--*tI cannot pay vou now,” I heard him say. Poor fel- 
low! eve n his dreams, his poverty haunted hun! I could bear 
it no longer, and knocked gently on the door lhe lady raised her 
head, threw back her long black hair, and gazed mildly upen m It 


was no time for ceremony—sickness, serrow, want, perhaps starva 


tion, were belore me—* I came W OOK flora person to do} lain work,” 
was all I could say 

‘Oh, give it me,” she sobbed. “ Two davs we have not tasted 
food '—and to-morrow——" She gasped, and tned to finish the 


sentence, but could not She knew th 





t to-morrow they would bc 


both homeless and starving! 


or 2 . ’ ‘ , i 
Be comftorted—you shall want no more 


I kept my word. In a few days afterward she told me all—of 


days of happiness in a sunny West-Indian isle, her childhood’s home 
Of the deaths of father and mother—of a cruel sister and brother-in- 
law—how she left that home, hoping to find a brother in America— 
} how she sought him in vain, but found, instead, a husband—he, too, 


an Englishman, a gentleman and scholar, bad been thrown upon the 





world. Sympathy deepened into love—alone in a crowd, all the 
world to each other, they married—he procured employment in a 
school, she plain needle-work. Too close attention to the duties of 
his school, long walks, and scanty fare, brought on ill health, and 
The shop from which his poor 
it off She had 
looked long, weary days, for employment—many had none to give— 


Thus I for 


confined him at length to his bed 


wife obtained work, failed, and their resource was c 





others gave no work to ** strangers.” nd them—to com- 
fort them for a little time—the n, I trust, thev to nd indeed a Com- 
forter in heaven! 


lhe hushand died first—died, placing the hand of his poor wife in 
mine! IT needed not the mute, appealing look he gave me. 


her tomy own happy home—it was too late ! 


I took 


It is a verv little tune ago, | went one morning to her room; she 


had passed a restless mght—had dreamed, she said, of her dear 





ve—she called me her kind and only fnend-—begged me to sit 
a little winle beside her, and looked up so sadly in my face, that my 


W 


llnigh breaking. TI left her not again 


Sister Anna, do not 


own heart scemed we 
In the st 


speak so 


!,deep mght I heard her murmur—* 


wirshly to me: oh, mamma, why did you leave me 





“Give me an orange, my sister; I am verv 


again she said, 
Her soul was again m her own sunny home 


‘Lav me by my George, and God will bless you,” were her last 


words to me. T led my hushed children to look upon her sweet pale 


face, as she lay in her coffin. They had never seen sorrow or death, 


ind then I gave them the first knowledge of both; then I told them of 
he sin, the crueliy, of those who wound the 


* strange r’s heart.” N 
THE YOUNG BRIDE. 


Observe that slow and solemn tread, when the young bride takes 


her wedded one by the arm, and with downcast looks, and a heavy 





heart, turns her face from “sweet home,” and all its associations, 


which have for vears been growing, and briehtening, and entwining 


so closely around the purest and tenderest feelings of the heart. How 


reluctant that ste Pp, as she moves towards the carriage; how eloquent 
1 


those tears, which rush unbidden from their fountain ' 


She has just bade adieu to her home! she has given the parting 
hand—the parting kiss! 





viing emotions she 





With deep and stru 
has pronounced the farrell! and oh, how fond, and vet mournful a 


spell this word breathes ! and, perhaps, ‘tis the /as¢ farewell to father, 


brother, sister! 


Childhood and youth, the sweet morning of life, with it charm 





of earliest birds,”’ and earliest associations, have now passed. Now 


commences a new—a momentous pe riod of existence Of this she 


Is well awa 





She reads in living characters—uncertainty, assum- 


ing that where all was peace—where all was happiness—where hom 


sweet home, was all in all unto her. But these ties, these associa- 


tions, these endearments, she has vielde d, one by one, and now she 


was broken them all asunder! She has turned her face from them 


all, and witness how she clings to the arm of him, for whom all these 





have been exchanged ' 

See how she moves on; the world ts before her, a story to 
© written, whose payes are to be filled po with life’s loveliest pen- 
cillings, or, perhaps, with incidents of eventful interest—of startling, 


Who can throw aside the veil even of “ three-score 


* for her, and record the happy and sun-bright incidents 


that shall arise in succession, to make joyous and full her eup of 
lif 


lite ;—that shall throw around those embellishments of the mind and 


} } 














heart, that which crowns the domestick cirele with beauty and love- 
liness; that which sweetens social intercourse, and softens, improves 
and elevates the condition of society’ Or who, with firm and un- 
wavering hand, can register the hours and davs of affectionate ind 
stient w ng—ol midn rit watchn r! Who pen the bli ited hopes 

‘ stances of ur uited love—the loneliness ! sorrow of the 
confiding heart—the d rroding cares of the mind, when ne 

d d forgotte is e. by him who ts r t r 4 
lite—when all aro lis sere 1 desolate—w hen the inne ir os 
ire Waste and 1 vells « Lup, and the flieke ¢ blaze upo ‘ 
t iw es, a oes out und leave solitucte 1 silence, 

it s! B er atl ons wane t, slum! lie not! 

Phi illiant skies may shed down all th vr cauties 
nature i gay tlowe it hopes—and frends. kind 
trie . iv vrect with lau ances and glad hearts t 
1 Valls nanght One ku soft and affectionate acct t, 
t unequlvo al evidence of remain r love; one smile like that 
which wooed and won that hea t, would enkindle brighter | 
> 
deeper, ind lovelier emotions at its fo ntain, than heavey, wit iil 
its splendour, and earth, with all its beauties, and gay voll ms 
Oh! young man, even be to thoy young de, then, what thou 

secmest now to be: disa unt her not! What has she not giveu 
Ip tor thee ? What sweet ties, that bound heart to heart, and hard 
to nd, and life to life, has she not rroken otf for thes Pr 
self worthy of all she has sacrificed Let it ever be her casul 
as now, to cling with confiding yoy and love to that arm Let 
her stay, her support, and it shall be well re d. Hers is an en 
ing—an undying love ! Prosperity will strengthen it—adversity \ 
brighten and inviyvorate it, and give to it additio Istre { lovel 
ness ! Should the hand of disease fall upon t ee, then wilt thou be- 
hold waman’s love—woman's devotion! for thou wilt never witness 


W hen thine own 


her spirits wax faint and drooping at thy cou 
bad 





are tailing, she willcling to thee hke a sweet vine. and s* ‘ | 
thy puliow those sweet influences and attractions that shall touch the 





master-springs and nobler passions of thy nature—that shall give 
new unpulse to life! Her kind voice will be like musick to thv 


' Yea! she will raise thee, 


failing heart—like oil to thy wounds 
restore thee, and make thee happy, uf anything less than an ange! ann 


can do it! PARNELIA 
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ORIGINAL LONDON LUCUBRATIONS. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


BY WILLIAM COX 


Metropolitan reflections —Great men and little— Poetick grumblers—Dog’s-meat- 
men— Their pleasures —Therr trials. 

Whar a boundless range for observation and speculation is fur- 
nished by a metropolis, from the first flow of the tide of population 
in the cold gray dawn of morning, to the full at noon ; and from the 
full, through the long, gradual reflux, until night falls down, and all 
again is lone and silent, save where the thief prowls, or the miserable 
street-walker wanders—the moral wrecks which the human tide has 
left upon the shore, bruised, crushed, decayed—soiled in body and 
in soul—never more to be life-worthy. But a day has passed, and 
yet what hope and fear, what joy and sorrow, what pampered plea- 
sure, and complaining and uncemplaining misery has become a por- 
tion of the past! What an immense leaf of existence has been 
turned over, filled with strange characters, and vain gay flourishes, 
and disfiguring slurs and unsightly blots! 

Tremendous are the inequalities of acity ; startling the close com- 
panionship of sweeping pride and shrinking poverty—of listless indo- 
lence and strange employment! ‘There rolls a man of millions ; he 
toys with his fancy as to what he wants rare or valuable in earth, air, 
or ocean, and it is his; discomfort and inconvenience to him are 
dreamy significations, not realities ; luxurious enjoyment has become 
a necessary part of his being: and here stands a miserable, hollow- 
eyed, hollow-cheeked wretch, at the window ofa dirty eating-house, 
gazing wistfully at the “uncomatable” filthy fragments of coarse 
joints! These are fellow-creatures There walks the statesman, 
whose plans and determination affect the weal or wo of multitudes ; 
and not far from him trudges a man with a wheelbarrow and a pair 
of scales, the main business of whose existence is to vend dog’s- 
meat! ‘This is hard. There is but slight occasion to sympathise 
with the idle laments of those who have had their time ; with those 
who have known the glee of childhood, the buoyant hopes and glow- 
ing feelings of youth; who have had their social enjoyments, their 
fire-side comforts, their domestick endearments; who have shared 
the sweet companionship of books, and wandered over the verdant 
places of the earth ; whose minds have apprehended the glories of 
intellect, and felt the beauties and sublimities of nature : bemgs, in 
short, who have had their share, (or more,) of merry hours, tranquil 
happiness, lofty thoughts, ardent aspirations, and all the pleasurable 
stuff that is mingled with the drudyery of life ;—there is but slight 
occasion to sympathise with such, who, when their sun at last is 
setting, feel, or querulously exclaim with the poet— 


* When shall return the glory of our primet 


1” hever more 


They have lived! ‘They have known the varied condi- 


Be it so! 
tions of humanity, and have recollections * lodged bevond the re ach 


of fate.” But to have crept into being amid dirt and degradation ; 


to have been reared in squalor and in misery ; to have had the feel- 


ings crushed as they peeped forth, the mind brutalized as it expanded ; 
to have tosled in the kennels of existence; to have never had a 
“prime :"* 10 fine, to have been brought into the world, and grown to 


maturity—for what! Why, to sell dog’s-meat' ‘This zs hard! This 


is truly to have been born im vain! 


* Heaven t Inpers the wind to the shorn lamb;" and there is at 


least a drop ef honey in every cup of gall. ‘They have their plea- 


sures, (such as they be.) even those dog’s-meat men; for what says 
that exquisite city lyrick, touching an old maid, who fell in love with 
one of those perambylating merehants 


“She bad biscuits and ale with the dog’s-meat man' 


She had peppermint and gin with the dog’s-meat man ' 
Then to Bagnigge Wells, aliin a bran 


New gown, she went with the dog’s-meat man'" 





{ 


And, as “ happiness was born a twin,” of course the dog’s-meat man 
shared in the sensations arising from a participation in those good 
things. ‘These lines, too, may be quoted as a happy illustration of 


the art of rising in poetry. There is no bathos—no sinking here 
How the pleasurable announcements swe ll and heighten as the verse 
proceeds from simple biseuits and ale, (a mere comfortable founda 
tion,) to exhilarating peppermint and gin, until the climax ts attained 
in the full glory of Bagmgge Wells 

Bagnigge Wells! sooty temple of pleasure! luxurious retreat of 
those who purchase enjoyment with copper, all hail! Never-to-be- 
forgotten art thou by those who have wandered along thy verdurcless 
walks, or reclined in thy wooden arbours, or strolled by the side of 
the inky stream that meanders through thy muddy preeincts! And 
yet there live these who know thee not! therefore be it known that 
Bagnigge Wells isa * garden,” (by courtesy,) without shrubs, grass, 
or flowers, tilled with httle boxes, some of which keep out the rain, 
in which people sit and smoke tobacco, and eat nuts and hard-boiled 
eggs ; and they drink porter and gin, until they feel inclined to fight, 
and proceed to gratify their inclimations ; and then ungentle wanters 
interfere and.turn.them out; and then the nearest policeman finds 
himself suddenly extended along the street ; and then they make oil 
to-their own houses, or publick-houses, or are overtaken and earned 
w watch-houses ! 

And two or three afternoons, such as this, constitute the pleasures 


' And their minds 


ofa large class—guess by that at their privations 
are formed, and their tastes fixed, and they have not, or never had, 
or never will have capactfy for greater enjoyment! For them 
national gallanes are erected, and cathedrals, and museums, and 
parks thrown apen in vain. They feel not the beauty and divinity ot 


art, or see no.“ glory in the grass, no splendour in the flower.”” ‘Their 


souls are crusted over. Mentally and morally they are dead. They 
are but alive to coarse gratifications, and terrible physical sufferings. 
They are men, and not men. 

Go to then, ye refined grumblers! ye comfortable misanthropes ! 
ye weak poetasters! ye barley-water Byrons! Go and sell dog’s- 
meat—do! Wheel a barrow of unodoriferous meat about all day, in 
summer’s heat and winter's cold ; wander about the dreary streets at 
evening, amid wind, and rain, and sleet, in garments wel adapted 
for the purposes of ventilation, but little else, without money in your 
pockets sufficient even to purchase a glass of bad spirit ; spend your 
night in some cellar, where 


——_——_——"* The wind how!s round you, and 

The dull and dropping rain saps in your bones 

The creeping marrow.” 
Arise, and go forth in the morning, rather hungry, with the remote 
and visionary prospect of a breakfast; and then take up your pens 
and detail your fanciful woes and delicate distresses! * Move the 


waters.”’ Do! 





THE CENSOR, 


AUTHORS OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 





Ir we turn back to the last century, in what position shall we find | 


? 


authors '—loeking up to patrons among the aristocracy, and dedicat- 
ing their works to them in panegyricks fulsome from their obsequi- 
ousness and flattery. At that period, the aristocracy and the peo- 
ple were much wider apart than they are at present 

Gradually the people have advanced, and, as they have advanced, 


so have the authors threwn off the trammels of servitude, and have 


attacked the vices and follies as well as the privileges of those te | 


whom they once bowed the knee 

The advancement of the people and the lowering of the aristo- 
cracy have both been effected through the medium of the press. The 
position of authors has been much alterered ; formerly we beheld 
such men as Dryden, Otway, and many others (giants in their days) 
humbling themselves for bread. Now we have seldom a dedication, 
and of those few we have, the flattery is delicate. The authors look 
to the publick as their patrons, and the aristocracy are considered 
but as a part and portion of it These remarks hold equally good with 


respect to government. Authors are not to be so easily purchased 


as formerly ; they prefer writing m conformity with publick opinion | 


hey are better remunerated 


to writing for government, because t 
Now, if it will be recalled to mind that in the rapid march of the peo- 
ple, in their assertion of their right to a greater share in the govern- 
ment of the country, in the pointing out and correcting of abuses, 
and in the breaking down of all the defences which have gradually 
yielded in so many years, it is the authors and the press who have 
led the van, and that m these continual mroeads the aristocracy have 


been the party attacked—it is no wonder that there has arisen, un- 


wittingly perhaps on their parts, a feeling against the press and 


against authors in general 


The press has been, and will probably for a long while continue to | 


be, the enemy of the aristocracy, and it is hardly reasonable to ex- | 
| 


pect that it should admit the enemy within its camp For, be it ob 
served, whether a man write a political pamphlet or a novel, he has 
still the same opportunity of expressing his sentiments, of flattering 
the public k by espousing their opinions ; and as a writer of fiction, 


} 


ye rhaps, his opinions carry greater weight than as a pampiiic teer. In 


the first instance, you are prepare d to « Xpect a political partisan, mu 
the latter, you read for amusement, and unconsciously receive the 


bias. For one who reads a political pamphlet (by-the-by, they are 


generally only read by those who are of the same way of thinking as 
the author) there are hundreds who read through a work of fiction, 
so that the opmions of the latter are much more widely disseminated 

Now, as most works are written for profit as well as reputation, 
they are naturally so worded as to ensure the good-will of the majo- 
rity, otherwise they would net have so extensive a sale The ma 
jority beg decidedly hberal, every work that now appears more or 
less attacks the higher orders. When, therefore, a gentleman who 


has been well received im the best society ventures upon writing a 





work, it is quite sufficient to state that he ts an author (without lus 
book being read) to occasion him to “lose caste’ to a certain de 
grec Authors have been the enemies of the higher classes You 
have become an author—conse que ntly you have ranked vourself 
with our enemies. Henry Bulwer, therefore, is mght where he as- 
sers that “to be Known as an author is to your prejudice among the 
nigher classes.’ 

Having made these ebservations to point out that the aristocracy 
ind the press are at variance, let us now examine into the merits of 
authors, as mixing in saerety And here I think it will be proved 
that it is more their misfortune than their fault that there should be 
a prejudice against them. ‘They are overrated betore they are seen, 
and underrated afterwards 

You read the works of an_author, you are pleased with them, and 
you wish to.become acquainted with the man. You anticipate great 
pleasure, you expect from his lips, an wapromptu, the same racy re- 
marks, the same chain of reas@ning, the same life and vigour which 
have cost him so many hours of labour and reflection, or which have 
been elicited. in his happiest moods, and this from a person who 
comes, perhaps, almost a total stranger into a large company. Is 
this fair or just to-him* Did you find any of your other friends, at 
first meeting, play the fiddle to a whole company of strangers? Are 
not authors as reserved and shy as other people—even more so? 


' 


And yet you ask them, as if they were mountebanks- or jugglers 


with.a certain set of tucks, to amuse the company. ‘The very cir- 


cumstance of beiug aware that this is expected of him makes the 
man silent, and this very anxiety to come up to your expectations 
takes away from his power 

The consequence is, that you are disappointed, and so are the com- 
| pany, to whom you have announced that * Mr. So-and-so”’ is to meet 
| them. 
| perhaps, found the difference, and that he whom you pronounced as 
| so great a failure, would have turned eut equally amusing. At the 
same time there is seme truth in the remarks of the * Desennuyée” 


Had you become intimate with this person you would have, 


| 
| that “some authors will not let out their new ideas, because they 
| require them for their books.” But, as Bulwer observes, they must 
| be but second-raters, as the majority of authors are 


In most cases they are punsters ; but punning is not a standard of 


authorship ; or, perhaps, there may be other second-rate authors 
|| present, and if so, they know that they are in the company of literary 
i pickpockets. 

| To prove that this remark of the “* Desennuyée™ can only apply 


to second-rate autuors, let us examine inte the conve rsational powers 
| 


} 
} those whom I have known, there may be many others. Where would 


of those who are first-rate. And here though I can only speak of 
you find such conversationists as Coleridge, Charles Lamb, Sir John 


Malcolm, and many others, whe are now gone And among those 








in existence, I have but to mention Croker, , Professor 


Wilson, Bulwer, Lockhart, the Smiths; and, in the other sex, Mes- 





|| dames Sumerville, Austin, and Jameson 
Now these are all first-rate authors in their various styles; and I 


can challenge any one to bring forward an equal number out of the 
whole mass, who are so powerful or delightful in society. And 
|| there is still more to be said in favour of authors. I know many 


whose conversation is superiour to their writings; I will not name 


them, as they, perhaps, would not consider this to be a compliment : 


but it fully tends to disprove the remarks of the Désennuyée, as to 


authors of talent reserving their thoughts for their books, for, on the 
contrary, when in company, they generally take the lead. Stull, there 
is a difference arising trom the variety of te iperament: some, ae- 
customed te mix censtantly in society, will be indifferent whether 


they are acquainted with the parties pre sent or not; others, more 


retiring, require to feel at their ease, and it is only in small coteries, 


and among friends, that their real value can be appreciated 





—— 1s a proof of the former, the late Charles Lamb was of the lat- 


ter. Some shine most when they have no competitors; others are 


only to be brought out when other men of talent are in company, 
and, like the flint and steel, their sparks are only to be produced by 
| collision 

If I might be permitted to offer an opinion to the authors them- 


selves, it would be, not to mix in veneral company, but confine them 


selves to their own friends. They would stand much higher in re- 


putation if they adhered to this plan ; above all, let them avoid what 


the author of the * Desennuvée™ terms those ‘* Skinnerian lion feeds” 


| given by those who have no talent to appreciate, and who, to fill their 


menagerie, will mix you up with foreign swindlers and home-bred 


|| ruffians. This is most humiliating, and has certainly injured the 
fraternity 

I have but one more remark to make Authors in England have 
little to expect from the government and the aristocracy Pensions 
have been given, but they have been given for the support of politi- 
cal opiniens, not as a reward of talent. That the aristocracy, with 
but a few exceptions, have not fostered talent, is most true; and 
they are now suffering from their want of judgment. They have 
shut their deors to authors, and the authers have been gradually un- 
dermining their power. To what extent this may be carried, it is 
impossible te say ; but one thing is certain, that the press is more 
powerful than either king or lords, and that, if the conflict continue, 
the latter must yield to the influence of the former, who will have 
ample retaliation for the neglect to which they have been subjected 

Farewell to Brussels, with which tewn I must acknowledge that I 
am heartily disgusted. Of the English society in it, all I shall say is, 


that the less that is said of it the better 


Bolegne is infinitely prefe- 


rable. Since the revolution, the society of Brussels has been des- 
troyed. When the pot boils, the scum gets uppermost, they say ; 
and this appears by the Belgian revolution, not only directly as re- 
gards its inhabitants, but collaterally, as respects its foreign resi- 


dents. Notwithstanding which, Brassels is a very handsome city 


and the aristocracy of the Belgians are very pleasant, hospitable peo- 


ple, if you once obtaim entrance into their circle, which is now ex- 


tremely difficult 
There is no town on the continent where our countrymen are de 


servedly so little trusted, and so much despised. And if I wrote a 


| gazetteer, | should say—* Brussels, capital of Belgium, famous for 
|| outlaws and bad bills.” 

As for the Belgian nation en masse, I must be indebted to the Ame- 
rcans for the only epithet which will truly designate their character 


They are, m the true Yankee sense of the word, ‘* no-nation rascals.” 


It certainly was a great mistake, on the part of government, put- 


ting a duty upon paper; the duty should have been on printing ; and. 
if it were so-arranged, it would prove a very salutary check ; it would 
drive all the rubbish out of the market. If printers were licenced 


| 
| 
} 


and answerable for the duties; if stamps were abofished, (which 
| ought to» be the case with. regard to newspapers,) let us see how 
such a regulation would work. 

|| ‘The ciroulation of newspapers and periodicals of all kinds depends 
|| upon their merits. Now, if the duty were put upen all alike, it is 
| evident that those which had a small circulation could not be carried 
fon; and, as a small circulation implies little or no merit, we should 
get rid of all the rubbish at once. 


| 





The duty on every paper printed 





| should be so much per day, without any reference to the number so!d 














} 
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The mania of appearing in print is now so great, that people will 
give their works for nothing ; nay, as I have known myself, in some 
cases they have actually advanced money to induce publishers to 
print them. At first sight, it would appear unfair that the large 
newspapers should be so favoured ; but the large newspapers ought 
to be favoured, and receive every protection. If any one were to 
be behind the scenes, as I have been now for some years, and be 
aware of the outlay of capital both at home and abroad, by the pro- 


prietors of such newspapers as the ** Times,” ** Morning Chronicle,” 
* Herald,” and ** Post,” and some of the evening papers, they would 
then know that the smaller newspapers are pirates, supplying the 
publick gratis with information which has cost the proprietors of the 
large papers several thousand pounds per annum. The country is 
much benefited by the exertious of these proprietors to obtain cor- 
rect and early intelligence: they have their correspondents at the 
different metropolises, at three or four hundred per annum each, setely 
to supply the necessary information. The smaller and weekly news- 
papers have no such expenses ; they avail themselves of the exer- 
tions and outlay ef others 

Nothing but the assistance of steam could, indeed, enable the great 
daily newspapers to accomplish their present task. When the reader 
calls to mind that the debates in the house are sometimes kept uy 
tll two or three o'lock in the morning ; that the reporters, relieved 
every twenty minutes, have to carry all their communications to the 
office ; that all this matter has to be arranged, put in type, and then 
worked off, and that, notwithstanding this, the double sheet of matter 
is on thousands and thousands of tables by nine o'clock, it is really 
wonderful how it can be accomplished. Saturday night appears to 
be the only night on which those connected with these nnmense un- 
dertakings can be said to have any repose from year's end to year's 
end. What a life of toil! what an unnatural life must theirs be, 
who thus cater during the hours of darkness for the formation and 
amusement of those who have slept through the night, and rise to be 
instructed by the labour of their vigils! It can be affected in no 
other country in the world. It is another link in the great chain of 
miracles, which proves the greatness of England, and every support 
should be given to the large newspapers 

The editors of these papers must have a most onerous task. It 





is not the writing of the leading article itself, but the obligation to 


write that article every day, whether inclined or not, in sickness or 


in health, in affliction, distress of mind, winter and summer, year af- 


ter year, tied down to one task, remaiming in on spot It is some- 


thing like the walking a thousand miles in a thousand hours. I have 


] 


a fellow-feeling for them, for [ know how a monthly periodical will 





wear down one’s existence. In itself it appears nothing—the labour 


is not manifest ; nor is it the labour—it is the continual at 
which it requires. Your life becomes, as it were, the magazir 

One month is no sooner corrected and printed, than on comes another 
It is the stone of Sisyphus—an endless re petition of toil—a constant 
weight upon the mind—a continual wearing upon the intellect and 
spirits, demanding all the exertion of your faculties, at the same time 
that you are compe lled to do the severest drudyery 


magazine is very well, but toedit one ts tocondemn yoursell to slavery 


To write for a 


Thanks be to heaven, I have passe d my own emarn ipation bill 
Magazine-writing, as it is generally termed, is the most difficult 


of all writing, and but few succeed in it; the reason of which is obvi- 


ous—it must always be what is termed wp fo the mark 


Any one who publishes a work in one, two,or three volumes, may 


be pe rmitted to introduce a dull « hapter or two; no one re marks it; 


t the reac 


indeed, these dull chapters allow the mind of ler to relax for 


' t 


the time, and, stranve to say, are sometimes tavo irable tothe author 


But in magazine-writing these cannot be pe rmitted; the reader re- 
quires excitement ; and whether the article be political or fictitions 


there requires a condensation of matter, a pithiness Of expression (to 
enable you to tell your story in so small a space) which is very ditfi- 
cult to obtain. Even incontimuations the same rule must be adhered 


to, for being re ad month after month, each se parate portion must be con- 
sidered as a whole and independent of the other ; it must not there- 


fore flag for one minute A prool of this was given in that very re 


markable production in * Blackwood’s Magazine,” styled “ ‘Tom 


Cringle’s Log.” Every separate portion was devoured by the pub 


lick—thev waited in patic utly for the firsi of the month that they 


might read the continuation, and every one was delighted, even to 
its close, because the excitement was so powerful. Some time af 


terwards the work was published in two volumes, and then, what was 


uence’ people complained that it was overcharged—that 


the conse: | 


i 
it was too full of excitement—gave no repose. This was true; when 


collected together it had that fauli—a very good one, by-the-by, as 





well as a very common one; but they did not perceive that unt 
was all published together. During the time that it came o 


ments they were delighted Although, in this instance, the 





was overcharged, still it proved, from the popularity it obtaine 





it appeared in the magazine, what force and condensation of matter 


is required in writing for periodicals 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


* POCAHONTAS, AN HISTORICAL DRAMA.” 


BY A CITIZHN OF THE WEST. 


Tuis is a regular five-act piece, not written for the stage, 
but yet easy to be adapted to representation; and now that we 
have Mr. Catlin’s invaluable gallery here to afford models for ap 
propriate Indian costumes, which have never till now been justly 
represented, either in pictures or upon the stage, Pocahontas might 
be got up with very great effect. We should like to see Miss 
Clifton as the Indian maid, with Forrest personating the bold Cap- 


tain Smith. The stately figure of the former would well become the 
Virginian heroine, and the piece affords many scenes and passages 
where the peculiar powers of the latter would be brought into full 
play. In fact, the character of the bluff and hion-hearted Smith— 
whose generous frankness and biting sarcasm reminds us not a little 
of Shakspeare’s Falconbridge—seems almost to have been specially 
designed for Mr. Forrest's personation. The following spirited scene, 
for instance, would have prodigious effect upon the stage, in his 
hands 

The council of Virginia is in session, and some of the members 
who have traitorously conspired against the life of Smith, and deem 
him at the moment a prisoner among the Indians, are debating what 
steps are next to be taken Arcuer, the chairman of the council, 
has just prenounced a long speech, denouncing Smith, and proclaim- 
ing the outrageous policy of seizing the fnendly Pocahontas, who 
has already twice preserved the colony from destruction, as a hostage 

ircher.—A pledge which, wisely used, while in our power, 
Wiil tie her father's hands—insure us peace 
And plenty 
Ratcliffe Sir, the colony's beholden 


Unto your zeal and forethought A noise without 
Sentinel 


Who dares disturb the council 


Nentinel.—Captain Smit! 
Shall l admutt 
Ratcliffe N yes—gentiemen, 


What say vor 


SMitu thrusts aside the Sentinel, and enters, fe 


lowed by ROLE 


Nmith. (To the Sentine Sirrah, vou are malapert, 
Or ill apprized of your duty 

Arche s 
The council's to be braved—her gnity 
Insuite i the person of her office 
Shall this be ‘ 

Nmith Aha, m4 i inen Archer 
Returned trom England 

Arche Shail this insolence 
Be ge ne 

Nmath Marry, sir, no, it shall not 
I'll see to it, that next time we've a sentry 


He shall know his duty betver, than refuse 



























Adu tance to the suncis president 

Ratcliffe T gs are much changed, good master Smith, since last 
Wer ethe There's n 

Nm That is we 
Wh re 

Ratch fe The London Coun f our Company 

Issue a new Commission, nominating 

Fresh oflicers Their names—ay, here they are 

* Our General, Lord Thomas De La Warre 

Lieutenant-general, Sir Thomas Gates 

A a!, Somers: Marshall, Thomas Dale ; 

Ferdinand Wa an, General of Horse 

And Capt New port, our Vice-Adu 

Nmith Richt noble names, and gallant-sounding titles 

What reasons, an’ it please you, give the counc 

For such achange! 

Ratchffe.—That they have smail content 

With w is yet beer wit ee rize 

nM ‘ N s 

1 e South Sea; no mines ex; worke 

N r silve athere om the ludians 

No pea shery commenced ; In short, 

While Spam has n ber uncounted riches 

From her New W we s have won 

Nott ' t at J "vit ! ar treasure 

Expende ac ” ke this 

Smith.—O they are won 1s wise, these merchant rulers 

{ erat st cons { ait 

M hat merev fill their purses 

lux ‘ ste w i i ite 4 

Ww eve virt ‘ eath the sun 

That w e protit of a t 

l 6 “ ‘ ‘ t ve v1 

M who w ‘ ’ ka white 

Ww ick the fruits of he ’ ‘ eaven 

w tw asters, a@ he t 

Men, w) ‘ x " ize sclence } at 

1 ) tha ’ at's ‘y 

Exype et wh < he means 

Covet he ‘ rew >) 1 ca 

A eca ev ‘ ' i 

Ww " ‘ market 

Yet eatt © the usks 

LN ff ! st nots und hear such terms e 

Ur ‘ 

Smit Now, I take f 

These n would read Las Casas vod-stained page, 

And start and weep over the tale of crime 

How thou, of summer isles the ehest 

And most un unate,-f Ilispa * 

Saw’st thy j r childre eacetul erst ess'd, 

i if nthy so t vaies—to dig d 

Or, whe they fle hat torture unte wn 

Ry nds he ative mountain-w 

Tow 1 caciqu n treacherous flames 

Hiow she he © isiaw sughters<- 

Her nation’s pride—Zaragua’s hapless princess 

Anacaona, graceful, beautiful, 

Wit 1 e tault, too generous kindness shown 

Unto coid-t ded wretches —how she met 

Even a ands of those | princely bounty 

Loa with benefits—a felon’s death ' 

Yes. 1 e sworn they'll read these brutal horrours, 
r God 
content 
lers 
le 

Thev twit vou with a catalogue of treasures 

Obtained in Mex y¥ Fernand Cortes 

tut speak of Guat ozin's bed of coals, 

Ask if they sanction hellish deeds like that 

Aud st t their Hazael consciences take fire 

And cry * What are we dogs to do these things’ 

But yet thev’ve small content Consistent souls ' 

Thev miss the u on and a hail of pesos 

T ” i? ‘ aS an 1 a’s ransom 

Why then, a’ God's name, let t aside 

These shacklu nconvenient ny -scruples, 

That, in the wearing, mar so gnevous!y 

Their rising fortunes’ promise Ay’ and let them 

E’en seek them out—they'll find them by the thousand— 

Men who have Spanish hearts and iron hands, 


To do their dirty work 

Men, who will bring home gold, and leave behind them 

A desert, strewed with bones, and soaked W 
Ratcliffe Again | must protest 
Smith.— Wilt please you, sir 

Show me this new commission’ 
Ratchfe—'Tis net here ' 
Nmith Not here 
Ratchffe.—Not yet orrived. The ship that bears 

Sir Thomas Gates, Newpert, and Admiral Somers, 

With their commissions, parted any 

During a storm, from mine and Captain Argal's, 





Aud has not since been heard of Vet we hope, 
Seeing our Londen Council's will is known, 
Albeit informaily, that Captain Smith 
Will not resist it 

Rotfe.—Uatil the commission 
Arrive that supersedes him, I, for one, 
Protest 

Nmth.— Dear Roife, i pray thee—it is I 
Must speak to this Deposed I will not be 
Nay, never frown nor start. The presidency 
Is mine, unt 
Mine to retain or abdicate. The soldiers 
Love me,and they have sworn that they'll support 
My claims at point o’ the sword.—Your patience yet 
Not for the sake of holdine what is mine 


Sir Thomas Gates arrive 


By every honest tithe, will I risk 
The she ng of one drop of English t 








ood 
Here, in a land of strangers. Master Martin, 
Into your hands I'm willing to resign 
My pre wy 
Marten.—Nay, U'll none of it 
Ratcliffe There's one, wh vy a recent service rendered 
Unto our colony, has well deserved 
The office 
Smit wi 
Ratchff Good master Archer here 
Smith Indeed We et us hear, 
Ratcliffe But vesternight 
e capt ! 1 ? ve 
Smrth A prize 
Ratchiff 4 t 
May yous] ¥, pene whate'er we w 
From these w Indians 
Nmal We 
Rat 4 ‘ 
Shall tv snds, unlock their storehouse 
Hu © the 
Smuth.—Come ' what's the talisman 
Sha “ “ + flut w h it 
Rat A; ‘ 
Sha t whatto Pizarro was 
Peru's : 
Nm 1 
Ratcliff A pledge so dear 
To Pow 
Smith.—To Powhatan’ A pledge 
Rolfe She was alos 
Smith To Roure W“ hy ight echoes mine 
For sta . rT iD k in nen 
Are Spaniards ine heart« hiess aims 
l kK the k the OSs at eatures 
0 ‘ tive ta A “ st have them 
D sw when ‘iva » name 
Repay i “ « ns 
Make wa “ tle t 
Gra ' ‘ ‘ 
Now sha ARc MER) S e ta’en the Sachem’'s son 
Ratchff i hte 
Nmith I ‘ 
R ‘ 
R ‘ , s en when she went alone 
Poor mainder 
Nmath n eu ed tone But ye know not—cannot know 
That even y 
Mys R alle . 
Tol ‘ . 
in t 4 “ { nearve 
He ‘ ‘ ‘ 
he t ‘ 
He ‘ ‘ 
That ‘ ‘ e, we ‘ 
He ‘ “ mn . ‘ 
Su ‘ 
Arche ! r father s ‘ 
A rans Sachem's daughte 
She s ‘ arm 
Nmtth \ sa 
A rans i ‘ ut made me 
Re eth ©, were 
A paltry . \ ‘ 
0 exa ‘ 
mrp ‘ edon te € 
Ve I ‘ K 1 u i 
I ~ 
S | thot ! 
Iw ‘ ‘ ‘ 
! ‘ i oe 
Th ‘ 
Wi ‘ ‘ © neighbour 
How A ate ¢ nu \ 
\ I ‘ 
Wher ‘ ‘ ‘ we 
0 t al ‘ ere 
Na ‘ t ‘ fa 
W ia \ i 
Su ‘ ! i er ‘ t y 
WwW 1 
R i’ er 
\ een ‘ ‘ ‘ 
I cha 1 ay t 
Tha 
Nmith I k-upr ' ] fe 
Take | ‘ f the ‘ 
Iba t iv w t Hlaste thes Draws 
I ' ne s 
From ‘ 
Rat i! ason' treache 
Arch I t 
4 (Drews 
\ ‘ ne 
Ik l st then 
y twice e numbe 
Ret 7 Se 
Arvest 
s TH rushes on the sentone tearr n, and thrusts Aom out 
Smith R ‘ she pines ale 
If tt ta man, begone Aart RoLPe. AkCHER effempts to rush oul 
after hum ul topped by Smiru.) 
Nem Vv thine 
Ere t shalt win that ’ They ff ARCHER grwes back The 
the drae SMITH stations Armseif with A 4 sonst the door 
Smith. —( rv Come 
I'd like to fin t the best sword am e 
Martin. —Nay, master Smith 
Rat ‘ s h, we are th to she 
A« ace 
NSmith.—Rest where ye are, then. Hear me 
But on t t urter of an hour but one 
An e sha be free Before that time 
No human step shall pass this door, except 
Over my lifeless body Take your choice 
Arche I'll match him yet 


(Throws up a window, and priags out.) 


Smita Curse on my carelessness 


(Rushes out through the door Councillors after Aum 





ghiv dramauck. The action is brillant, but net over 
strained, and the language, with some exceptions, poetick, but ati! 
natural. The scene which follows—wherein Pocahontas is found 
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. 
by her lover, Rolfe, chained in a dungeon, and the conflict that 
ensues with Archer, who rushes at once to the prison, after escaping 
from the council-chamber, is hardly less eflective 


The comick unde rplot of the piece, which describes the loves of 
j 


John Laydon and Anne Burras, is managed with a due re gard to than the plvsician 


propriety, in keeping down the minor figures upen the canvass , whit 
the different scenes in which they appear, illustrate, happily, some 
unportant phases of colonial life 
We cannot take leave of our citizen ol the West, without adm 

ting that, with the exception, perhaps, of “Miriam,” and of Mr. Hill- 
house's sacred dramas, he has produce dal oitimate pl iv, which cer 
tainly has not been excelled by anything from an American pen. As 
an acting Indian drama, it 1s ine omparably Sup nour to anything we 
The author's 


have yet had, or are likely for some time to have 


poetick vein appears to be neither rich nor brilliant; but it is of 
sterling purity, so lar as it goes Hle seldom revels in any excursion 
ol fancy, but he 


As a reading play, the language of ** Pocahontas” 


never fails by attempting a flight which he ts 


un qual to 


simple and vigorous, and the story is told with all the imterest of 


an historical novel. ‘The introductory essay upon dramatick fiction 


ft 


may be re id with advantage by all who quesuion the vaiue Of tills 


mode of influencing the popular mind 





EXTRACTS FROM NEW WORKS. 


PASSAGES FROM ERNEST MALTRAVERS. 





Tus last work of Bulwer’s is one of the most peculiar that he has 


written. [t is supposed to give a true picture of his own literary 


fortunes, and brings him more nearly into personal contact with h 






readers, than any of his other novels, not excepting ** I 
the world at one time insisted upon considering as a 


all his sophistry, the genius of Bulwer 


not one ot his works but presents many spothe vm, as 





worthy of preservation as the following pithy passages from Ernest 
Maltravers 
EARLY INSTRUCTION 
Te resa was trying to tea 1 her first-born to re ad ; and, seated by 
the open window of the villa, inher neat, not precise dishabille with 


the little boy's delicate, yet bold and healthy countenance, lookin 


e was endeavouring to initiate him 


up fearlessly at hers, while s 
half gravely, half laughingly—into the mysteries of monosyllables, 
the pretty boy and the fair young mother made a delightful preture 


De Montaigne was reading the essays of his celebrated namesake, 





th what yustice, to ¢i jances 





in whom he boasted, | know not w 


tor From tine to time he looked from the page to take a glance at 


the progress of his heir, and keep up with the mareh of intellect. But 
he did not interfere with the mate nal leeture ; he was wise enong 


to know that there is a kind of sympathy between a child and a mo 


ther, which is worth all the grave superiority of a father m maku 
! ‘ 


learning p itable to vounge ears Ile was fur too clever a man no 
tods spine 


the systeins for foreme mifants under knowledge-frames, 


which are the present fashion. He knew that philosophers never 
made a greater mistake thanin insisting so much upon beginning ab 
stract education from the « radle It is quite enough to atte: d to 





an infant's temper, and correct that et pre dilection for te 





fibs, which falsities all Dr. Read's absur theory about tnnate pro 


pensities to truth, and makes the preva:ling epidemick of t) 





sur Above all, what advantage ever compensates for hurting a 


child’s health, or breaking his spirit! Never let him learn, n 





than vou can he Ip at, the crushing bitterness of fear A bold child, 


who looks you m the face, ith and shames the dev 





speaks the tr 


that is the stuff of which to make good and brave—ay, and wise men! 
GIRLS rersus BOYS 


There is always something of nature's own gent lity in every 


young woman, (except, indeed, when they get together, and fall a 


giggling ) It shames us men to see how much sooner thev are j 


lished into conventional shape, than our rough, masculine angel 
A vulgar boy requires, heaven knows what assiduity, to move three 


I do not 
mit; but give the least advantage of society or tuition to a peasant 
girl, and a hundred to one but she wall glid 


steps sav like a gentleman, but like a body that has a so 


de into rehnement betore 


the boy can make a bow without Upse tting the table 


ntiment gives delicacy to thought, and 


‘There is sen 


timent in all women, and s¢ 
tact to manner But sentiment with men Is y nerally ac julred, a 


offspring of the intellectual quality, not, as wit 


ithe other sex, ol 


the moral 
PORTRAIT OF TERESA 


She was at most four-and-twenty yeats, mirthful and playful as a 
child, but with a certain femimime and fascinating softness in her w 
restrained gestures and sparkling gavety, which seemed to subduc 
her natural joyousness into the form and method of conventio 
elegance Dark hair, carelessly arranged, an open forehead, hares 
black, langhing eves, a small, straight nose, a complexion just re 
lieved from the olive, by an evanescent yet perpetually ree 


blush, a round, dimpled cheek, an exquisitely-shaped mouth, with 
and deheate t re, tle below the 


small, pearly teeth, and a | f 
ture of Madame de Mo ‘ 


ordinary standard, complete the pi 


THE FINISHING TOUCH 








What a new step in the philosophy of life does a voung of 
genius make, when he first compares | S theories and experience 
the intellect of a clever woman Perhaps it does not elevate him, 
but how it enlightens and refines! What numberless minute, vet 
important mysteries In human character and practical wisdom does 
he drink unconsciously from the sparkling persiflage o icom 
panion! Our education is hardly ever complete without it.” { 


FAME 
There is no unhappier wretch than a man who ts ambitious, but 


disappointed ; who has the desire for fame, but has lost the power to 
achieve it; who longs for the goal, but will not and cannot put away 
his slippers to walk to it 

PLEASANT COUNTRIES 


The pleasantest countries for strangers are the worst countries 
for natives, (behold Italv,) and cue rersa u 


I da 
bled 


Kee! 











THE TEMPTATION AND 


THE 


T hare played,” said Maltravers, “ and 


re not play now I love the exeit 


at the debasement; it Is a mor 
































eme 


1 dy 
ar 


—“You speak wart 








AVOWAL 


I know the temptation 
nt, but [ have been hum- 
unkenness, that Is worse 
ly."—* Because I feel 

o was poor. His agony 
ne, and was terrified to 


f r. I have 


im of anot 




















we th bight. —** So young and so resolute * sand 
alert ‘ li i bin her vores ad eves vo ire a strang 
person Others would have been cured by losing, ve were cured 
hy winning Its a fine thu 7 to have prageiple at vour age, Mr 
Maltravers.”"—* ] fear that it was rat pride than prin ple,” said 
Maltravers so] our is sometimes sweet; but there is no anguish 
ke an errour of h we feel ashamed I cannot submit to blush 
for mvsell muttered Valene; “this is the echo of my 
own heart!” She rese and went to the window. Maltravers paused 
a moment and followed her Perhaps he half thought there was an 
invitation in the movement There lay before them the still street 
iits feeble and untre juent hts: beyond, a few stars st t n 
thire rYhan atmosphere unusually clouded rovght the mur 
ocean partially into siz leaned agaiust the wall, and the 
draperies of the wi from a the guests—save M 
ivers d between her and himself was a large marble vase filled 
vith flowers nd vy tha incertain heht Valerie’s brilliant cheek 
looked pal ind soft, and thoughtful Maltravers never betore felt 
sO mite n love th the beautiful Frenchwoman. “ Ah, medam 
said he, softly ‘ ‘ one ¢ ’ if it be so, that never can cost 
‘ ui * Tndeed said Valerie, with an uni lected start, for 
| she was not awar t sso! he (As she spoke she began 
plucking was a common woman's trick) the flowers between her 
and Ernest "That small, delicate, almost transparent hand! M 
travers gazed upon the ha 1, then on the countenance, and then on 
the hand i The scene s n belo him, and mvoluntarily, 
‘ next moormne t it fa d ‘ s 
‘ d he, falteringly t that 
Vv lor thee Valene lifted ¢ n 
de no swer Malt ers went 
e ou thou wit \ eri H ‘ 
and, ma still rer ‘ s 
forward, **one word, | implore 
ull no reply; he listened ith 
that proud, that wis it lofty 
was as we as the simplest 
irl that ever listened to OV But how di ent the feel that 
nade her wea what d what stern emotions were blended 
tocether Mr. Maltravers,”” she d, recovering her vores oh 
so ed hollow, ve Ss nna viv firm d clear, t a s 
cast, and IT have lost for ever the friend forw se happiness | ¢ ( 
live, but for whose welfare | would have died: 1 should have fore 
se this, but I was d No ¢, no more see me to orrow 
eave me rw! B \ ‘ Emest Maltravers 
ud she, lay he yoon s own, cre is anguish 
‘ terre fu s/ , 
PAINS OF AUTHORS 
He had lost the happy 1 s of the private individual—he 1 
Ive a 1 te t? ch ‘ ‘ t Is un > mnie s 
ongues was ath la ) c, to i ’ 
scrutinize, to spy Ile had be rit ‘ Let no man ten 
gods and columns witho voig i” we e consequences of s 
experiment He who pt shes a book, attended with a moc 
success, passes am tv barrier He will 1 look bac KW i 
sigh of regret at the | Ihe has left for eve he bea { yr 
feel the sti nation of mé pride whe he finds nselt 
culed or reviled He has parted with the shadow of s lilt His 
motives may be misrepresented—his characts ed—his manners 
s person, “T s the very kK Of bis walk ire 3 lair tood 
forthe cavil and the caricature He can never go back, he eanno 
even paus ‘ s choser s path, and ali the natural tee 5 t 
make the nerve ( scle of the active be r urge him to proceed 
‘To stop short is to f Ihe is told the wo that he will make a 
name, and he 1 t be et down asa pre ender, or toil ont the 
boast be fulfilled 
4 SECOND ROOK 
By a maiden effort, an author rarely makes enemies His fellow 
Ww s are not vet prepared to consider him as a ry ! ‘ 
rably meh, they unconsciously trust tl he w not become eg 
hat ‘ is the te mi ’ i Olesslo ' utho “« ‘ a SOTLIC 
st to be talke ot wmay w eno more, ¢ s second boo 
ul But when tl su 1 book comes out ind does not fa the 
“ rto look about them; envy wakens ecins \r 
the old school—ge lemen who have re ed on ther pensions of re 
wr ook ups } s a rude the e sneer: the the 
frowr t ‘ kK v evicew the deprecia 
tise | " ms tot ‘ that he ts tarther fromt 
than before he set o . © race 
WOMAN'S LOVE 
If a wo s once re wed, t beloved object makes 
Type ne ‘ i ‘ between r and er 1\ s 
te fy and oO . wot tine ‘ t ful eve 
emory Tho 1 1 love © sex, wo 1 loves only tl 
\ il nd the mo ‘ ‘ ‘ shit : tin 
cies lo ¢ passion oF W ! s es i ‘ thie cy 
eart It i Vv has to cdo w ! naces wit “ ‘ 
bovs and old ‘ t ex ed and the worn out mnect 
1 \T W , 
People who have ‘ lives av e, still K 
we las if \ eve \ \ does not] r 
nose < ‘ »S vw ant ¢ king she is ¢ g 
ane omps and va es ot ‘ ‘ I o, th t 
wo List i 0 st i ‘ ‘ we ive 
or NALITY 
No two minds are ever the s ‘ und, therefore inv 1a vho 
Ww rive us, fairly and frankly. t res sof is own Impressions 
uninfluenced by the servilities mitation, will be original 
SELE MPLACENCY 
a] 
When a man is not amused, he feels an involuntary contempt for 
those that are. He faneies t are pleased with trifles which bis 
superiour wisdom ts compelled to disda 


GOOD BENSE 
Good sense is not a merely intellectual attribute; it is, rather, the 
result of a just equilibriam of all our faculties, spiritual and moral. 
The dishonest, or the toys of their own passions, may have genius; 
in the conduct of life. They 
not skill 
ran honourable and upright 


but they rarely, if ever, have good sense 


may often win large prizes, but it is by a game of chance, 








But the man whom I perceive walk 
career ist to others and also to himsclf, (for we owe justice to 
to the manage- 


ourselves—to the care of our fortunes. our character 


ment of our passions nified representative of his Maker 


than the mere child o 


Isa more dig 
genus, Of such a man we say, he has good 
sense: yes, but he has also integrity, self-respect and self-denial. A 


| 


wousand trials which Is sense braves and conquers, are tempta- 
his temper—in a word, to all the many 
Now, I do not think he will 


tions also to lis probity 


sides of his complicated nature, have 


this wl sense any more than a drunkard w have strong nerves, 





unless he be in the constant habit of keeping his mind clear from 


the intoxication of cnvy, vanity, and the various emotions that dupe 





and mislead us. Guod sense is not, therefore, an abstract quality, 
ora solitary talent hit of think- 





but it is the natural result of the ha 


ng justly, and therefore seeing clearly, and is as d ferent from the 
sagacity that belongs to a diplomatist, or attorney, as the philosophy 


, . 
rhetonck of Georvgias. 


of Socrates differed from th 
A WOMAN OF THE WORLD. 

. } 1 

was )Dfil- 


She viewed everything as a woman of the world; she 


liant, thoughtful, and not without delicacy and tenderness of senti- 





ment; still, all was cast in a worldly mould She had been formed 
by the influences of society, and her mind betrayed its education. 
At once witty and melancholy, (no uncommon union.) she was a 
ais ple of the sad, but « wstick philos phy, produced by satiety In 
the life she led, neither her heart nor her head was engaged; the 
faculties of both were irritated, not satisfied or employed. She felt 


somewhat too sensitively the hollowness of the great world, and had 


a low opinion of human nature. Inf she was a woman ol the 


French memoirs —one of those charming and spir:tuelles Aspasias of 


the boudoir, who interest us by their subtlety, tact and grace, their 


exquisite tone of refinement, and are redeemed from the superficial 


and frivolous—partly by a consummate knowledge of the social sys- 
tem in which they move, and partly by a half concealed and touching 


j 


discontent of the trfles on which thew talents and affections are 


wasted. These are the women who, 





after a youth of false pleasure, 
often end by an old age of false devotion. They are a class peculiar 
to those ranks and countries in which shines and saddens that gay 


ind unhappy thing swum without a home! 


AN IMAGINATIVE PERSON 


imaginative and susceptible person has, indeed, ten times as 


Hercules He multiplies 





much life as a dull fellow, “ an’ he be 





himself in a thousand objects, associates each with his own identity, 
lives in each, and almost looks upon the world, with its infinite ob- 
ects, as a part of his individual bem Afterward, as he tames 
down, he w raws his forces into the citadel, but he still has a 
knowledge of and an interest in the nd they once covered. He 
understands other people, for he has lived ™ other people--the dead 
ind t living; fanmed hinself now Brutus and now Ceasar, and 
ought how Ae should act in almost every imaginable circumstance 
of hit 
THE Y-MAN 





Maltravers had not thought twice in his life whether he was hand- 
zome or not; and, like most men who have a knowledge of the 
entler sex, he knew that beauty had little to do with engag 





manner, the tone, the conversation, 














love of women Ihe air, t 
he something that interests and something to be proud of—these 
re the rnibutes of the man made to be loved. And the beautv-man 
*, nine times out of ten, little more than the oracle of his aunts, and 
the “ sitch a love’ of the housemaids! 
CONSCIENCE OF HEAD AND HEART 
‘I { sac s ce ol ( ca is soltt t t ad in 
| s. as if w ve perve d our t virtues The ound 
dt nt satisfaction w whi " who feels t ‘ s not 
ved va t e has ¢ ed on the we a ine oom ot i- 
s ‘ ym or de looks " 1 cle ed str es sone of 
‘ appre Cinolions A ‘ e « science ¢ e « ‘ 
PERSONAL ARUSE OF AUTHORS 
M wers ! the whe 4 ‘ ent 
say 1 rd er ‘ it coura 
eous o ctilious gentlema He thought it singular 
s sho i 1 ore ia > sho lis best 
tric " trie t uv ve t & 
i i i ‘ | ‘ ‘ i Vv, cover 
s payne ri s ers se of i 
ANA T t At ‘ 
Ana e not a ol ros ‘ yment empt 
, ‘ 
‘ you Ww ‘ sea, ¢ ! \ \ ‘ 
shocked att v ri ri s | s v. and 
eons is Fra : ‘ ) your 
vhs Bb t ‘ ‘ s, what e re 
‘ CTE ’ ve ‘ t NR itsell vy I ‘ I scven 
yste v\ i 
Lo ‘ ENDSH 
Lhe irewetls ene ’ < ls ( ’ 
Ve « ‘ t ‘ \ ethe ] 1 
R ‘ \ ' Friends s wine of ¢ + 
ence love is the « k 
PETN NGS 
% ’ le to ve i . f . emt— > 
vd be ed with t ne w ‘ ‘ d so 
ort We talk of ¢ l minds, t marned ype e€ must not 
te »>cIoOsciV Tesen ‘ { o r 
ITALY 
Men mav become too re ed and too fastidious for nseful pur- 
poses ar d nowhere c n they become so better and more ranpidiy 
than in Italy 
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THE BELLE OF NAPLES 
de Su. Ve lour was at this time the beauty of Naples; 
ar 1 hiity wore n the room were handsomer, » one would 
heve dared to say seo Eve the won confessed her pre-enunence 


—for she was the most pertect dresser that even France could ext 


bit 


lo ladies ever concede with so lithic ac- 


nd to no pretensions do 








mur, as those which depend upon that feminine art which all study 
and in which tew excel Women never allow beauty in a lace that 
bas an odd-lookmy bonnet above it, nor will they re idily allow any 
o to be ugiv Whose Caps are exceptionadl Madame de St 
Ventadour had also the magick that results tro pintumtive high ure 
ing, polished by halnt to the utimos She looked and moved the 
grande dame, as tt Nature had been emploved by Rank to make her 
80 She was descend om one of the most tilustrious houses ot 
‘rance: had marned at sixteen a man of equ | birth, but old. dull, 
and pompous—a caricature rather than a po rait of that great French 
noblesse, now almost, if not wholly extinet. But her virtue was with- 
out a blemish—some se ! frow } le, some said from colduess Her 
wit was keen and courtlhike—tively, vet subd ed; for her I ‘ 
high breed iy Was VE v ditlerent trom the lethargick and taciturn im 
perturbabality of the hogush Conversation us the touchstone ott 
true delicacy and subtle grace which make the of the moral 


Ihahiierism 












t apart from the dancers, with the silent English dandy, 
Taunton, exguisttely dressed, and superbly all t upright be d 
her chair; and the sentimental German, Haren Von Schomberg. co- 
vered wi rders, whiskered and wigged to the last hair of eriec- 
sig at her left ! i: and the French minister, shrewd, 
1. and eloquent, in the chair at her mght; and round all sides 
ssed, and bowed, a 1 complinx ited a crowd of diplomatick sec- 
retaries and Italian p es, Whose estates are i ther galleries, and 
who sell a picture, as English gentlemen cut dow 1wood, whenever 
the cards grow gloouy The « iv St Ve lour’ she had at- 
traction for them all! smiles for the silent, badinage tor the gay, 
poht ks for the poetry for the Crerm the cloquence 
ot loveliness tor is looking her best w Siightest pos- 
sifie t yw to her ent NMEA ON, ] 
hghted } sparkling eves, (with a latent soft 
ness by dom seen but un the French, and widely 





} 


distinct trom lanzuish of the 


Her dress of black vel- 


nirasted the 


the unintellectual 
and majestick tierceness of the Italian gaze 


vet, and yracel | hat with its princely yu alabas- 




















ter whiteness of her arins and neck And what with the eves, the 
skin, the rich colouring of the « jlexton, the sv lips, and the 
ainall ivory teeth, no one would d the cold ercriticism to 
observe that the chin was too pointe 1, the m 1; too wide, and the 
nese, so beautiful in the front tac Was far from | fect the protic 
THE « E OF TASTE 
Generally speaking, there is more « C in tas ie cleec- 
tion of a beauty to the Italian t yr No u dis ts a stran 
ger more than to see, for the first time, the worma to whom tle 
world has given the golden appl Yet he usually s at last into 
the popular tdolatryv, aud passes w 1, IMmconcely le ra v trom in- 
dignant skepticism mito s stitrons vener lr ct, a thou- 
sand things besides mere s ‘ of fea vo to make up the 
( the ea ot " , tact s4 ty t ‘ afin ot W mer 4 
ban ss and piquant o v cre t world tind the Graces 
bevy ( a the Ve s hew persons tain etmannent celebrity 
for anvt rwithout sou lventitious and extrancous circumstances 
wi ave nothung to lo with the thing celebrated Soin all 
ties Or some circumstances throw a mysterious ¢ ersonal « n 
yout them * Is Mr. So-and-So really such a ve s Is Mrs 
s i-OOne re y such a beauty’? vou ask, Incredulously * Oh 
Yes st Ni “Do vou know all a/ f mo er? Such 
a ris said, or such athing appened The idol ts cresting in 
it f, and therefore its leading and popular attribute Is worsh pped 
SILENT LOVE 
Maltravers was silent, for his flexible and excitable fancy was con- 
mring up a thousand shapes along transparent pon those 
shadowy violet bank He was not thinking, he was magn Ihis 
ue s reposed dre Iv upon the im but ex site sense { s 
happiness Alice was not solutely hus tho its, but se 
ously she colo ed them ati—il s 1 left Ins sie the \\ ne 
charm would ive ven broken B tA 4 »ywas nota mtora 
genius, was t sing, a i 4 Maltrave I! 
Was Lhe Drench ro i t thous i ira ts 
over everything tau solt in that Ostn betore lin Bb they 
were bot hike 1 one l vv V ‘ ot the ‘ ey 
wt sensible o 1 esent the sense of the actual lite, the enjoy 
ment of the breathing t , was strong within them Such is ( 
privilege of the extremes of our existence— outh and age Midd 
life is never with to-day, its home ts in to-morrow; anxious, | 
| and desiring, and wishing this plot rypened, and that 
ile every wave of the forgotten Time brings tt ne nd 
all things. Half our life is consumed in longing 





TH AND MANHOOD 


Nine times out of ten, it is over the bridge of sighs that we pass 
the narrow gulf trom youth to manhood ‘That mterval is usually 
eocenied bs placed or disappointed affection. We recover, 
and ft 1 ourselves a vw te l ellect has become hardened 
bv the fire through w nm it s passed e¢ mind profits bv U 
wrecks of every ssion, and we may measure our road lo w sdom 

















A HOME PICTURE 
It was a vely evening in. Apnl; the weather was unusua vy mild 
and serene tor that time of vear im the northern district of our tsle, 
and the bright drops of a recent shower sj rkled upon buds of 
the hlach and rnan at clustered re d the cottage ¢ Maltra 
vers. The little fount that plaved m the centre of acirenlar bas 
on whose clear surface the broad-leaved water-lily cast its fairy 
Ww dded to the fresh green of the lawn— 
And softe as velvet the yonge grass 

the rare d early flowers were clesing their heavy lids 

ght shower had given a racy and vigorous sweetness to 

" stole over many a bank of violets, and sl 
the golden ringlets of Alice, as she sat by the le of 


and silent lover They were seated on a rustick bench, just w thout 
the cottage, and the open windows behind them admitted that view 
of the | t 


room, with its litter of books and musical instruments 





ppy 


—eloqueut of the POETRY OF HOME 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 









































W's are sorry that “ Delta” should be annoye our apparent neglect of his 
munications ond wre t emlrat ’ sert 1 ’ . ae f ‘ 

\\ * ce pce heaves for our 68 We omeé tees* M s” con 

rcuuse he did not ask ‘ ur ve ere. hos 
some rrespondents : * NI ' Most ¢ fu e 
ona” for Aer kind suggestion . 2 s ‘ t " 
w The cegitat s« " at t ' an 
fo i years,” ere wie ’ . wwe 
te or. astdering the lime # ’ ftuon We oud et c 
* Pile Boz.” 
THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
4 ‘ 
“= 4 - LN. VIN ) ° 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1837 
Life-shops.—The tal oss of t Llome, w mense 
destruction of ima lite tter rit. sho ca t k atte ‘ 
stro vly to Our present mode of s ’ ‘ In the case of stean 
boats parti ariv, which are be to “so } ‘ sed the 
coasting trade, as we rrovate the | © 4 ‘ the flee st 
the world, we should try and wipe off the reproach of constructing 
the tratiest th navigate the scas Itwill s se ma o rcoun 
trvmen to be told that while we regar etlorts of o enuity 
this branch of the arts with so much complacency, Er lis still: 
advance of us in Many Important parti «s. Co rt i satety are 
the tuirst object with her artizans in stud r how to prove upon the 
modes of travelling whether by water « \ ! ed, thoug 
course consulted, is only held as sece life is con 
cerned With us speed is not only the st consideration, but, to 
the almost total disregard of life and comfort, it seems the only one 
‘I ut English stea boats which ¢ ss their borsterous chan el, pe 
form t rvo es in safetv ; and others of the same species of « 
encounter the seas and blasts of the bay of Biscay unharmed by pe 
while Upon the Insh waters they have several ste i its “ i 
Brat " led ag ' ore 7 * 
Dritish SKill has guarded ayainst every accigent ot tire ] wate y 
means so simp! that tt is a iz rthev have not bet co ed ’ 
our countrvinen. The plan of dividing the vessel's | > sections 
each of which should be cc letely water-tight 1s. we et 
been long practised by the Chinese im their trade-barges, t . 
water-tight compartments being under lock und kev, a ’ 
ited to separate shippers and this mode of giving se tv s b 
successfully introduced into European naval architecture by M 
Williams, the engifter of the Dub steamboat company. H des 
the vessel into five commfpartinents by means of to kK $4 
timber be r olyectionable trom the imposs tv ol aK it w 
tight, as the planks would shrink from the heat of the vessel l 
centre section of division is occumed by the ¢ ‘ ) 
| ‘ ’ ir ' 
cou hers sce Wh wn ¢ ‘ om er | © ¢ ‘ 
Vest The sections ers two ‘ } 
holds, o case Ot passt ers ve st ea 1 
w two renm r sections, at tlie mw ad ste ed s 
as tue main Geck, as tht cr neve : seve 
the sani hlere, then, we have an etle« ‘ 

' ' , ' 
sualties attend rona vessel co « ‘ | 
ma lv be said, t miless the water | c > the 
its sections at the same time dw y be sit 
sible there can be no danger ¢ , ‘ . ‘ 
proved, that a very small addition of ‘ \ 

14 ’ ' 
sel trom sink r er it d been ‘ ‘ 
1 level with the surtac ot the sea ] ‘ t I 
heads does not, ac gto Mr W ¥ 
hundred « irs, a ew etlicier . t 
lick CX ent M Williains XK & VOSSe 
} t ence, of the vine « . ‘ . 
pes \ 
eae sixtee ‘ ) the om ‘ ct 

© ct ce, « ‘ est 4 t \ et 

nadred and siaty ice He « ‘ ) ‘ - 
ed 1 ict the wate tre y » se ‘ 
end When so filled t ew eu ‘ 

} } 1 +} ls 
side and inside © st ) ’ st ev 
bow, ra ! ste nut tiwo Ila 
out ( en had the xt bow sec hiiied | 
depressed it rw twelve ches, wit I eel 
stern che The vessel was then inas i < 
lision taken place ind her buoval cast i 
rock OF ¢ ( ‘ ga ‘ st I ‘ 
satisfactorily ascertained. But the prot iv 

‘ } } ia e¢ t | ‘ 
hea aftiord fi it vy uny Lhe cure ( 
any part of t ve ec sf 1 ‘ ‘ 

at of the r iw ‘ ri 
transmissio it ‘ é ris t 7 el Thy ‘ 

r » @ \ { 

ful ceo s cala \ i Mississy s ‘ 

rv of our readers. Retr v part of the d 
tant from the fire itil the st« Oat « d ‘ 5 
this stanee an va t ‘ t . ‘\ 
cums e of ese kine t 4 ‘ ‘ 
ar sal tter I cal t ‘ ‘ 
ot tame is tle ‘ i y eve thu ol 
curre of r I to ‘ ‘ ns ‘ she ma 
terials are so cé stible Ay ex wo the 
section in W t riginated, t crew ) © en ed t 4 k 
compar ve Sf ty Lhe hire ry prevente ré ate i 

t I 
can only make pragress t pwards toward the deck, and will be co 
siderably retar ot altogether checked, by the absence o! a 
currents ol a her end of the vesse Indeed, it 1s question 
able whether the mere hatches over the sect 
would not at once extu by such siunple means a 





fire, we trust that the elane 
ful fate of the B Sve 7 
constructio »we see 
ot be te everv pac 


4 
steamboat can be 





' 
P’ ' ’ 
0 & Likely » bax @a lav rite place of fash os whe 
‘ rovements now forward " o dest enod fit 
the rece f vis s (Cons on Island, as it ts called, is im 
ak ‘ ~ 1 of several! creda ected by 
vad ‘ t | } } 
i broad mes yw es «, the extent, a « variety 
{ its gr : ove t preciate wt se Wit yi ¥ them 
‘ . , 
, s . r » the f ‘ 77a 
‘ ‘ © sk No pu f “ . r 





' ‘ named ¢ ' ‘ 
. ¢ ‘ 
eo ( f ) \ ‘ 
, Ny ‘ t 
at * e cay was N l ; 
k 4 8 olte t ¢ ent 
. e, none « ‘ 
rd heauty ew 
sas s " ‘ 
» et ‘ ‘ 
“ rs t ‘ | t 
t la ‘ ‘ 
} est vy, ’ ‘ plote 
‘ ers t = t . 
» be ! As< ‘ t ‘re Loere * 
rate! ) ell ‘ ‘ ‘ i 
crseverance f ‘ ¢ 
mer and wet ® ‘ nat Pa then 
‘ esa x i ve er ols reater tu : 
ver inert OF tile ‘ the bret bu nportant 
link of ternal cor they have be n, W & 
nited to a t ke ‘ ' the shores of v 
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THE SUNSET TREE. 


THE POETRY BY MRS. HEMANS—THE MUSICK COMPOSED BY BELLINL 


ALLEGRETTO MODERATO. 
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And kindly 
The tire 


voices greet 





ven, In the cool atetivtee bow'rs, 





2d—Sweet is the hour of rest, 
Pleasant the wind’s low sigh, 
When the gleaming of the west, 
And the turf whereon we lie— | 
When the burden and the heat 
Of labour's task are o'er, 


one at the door. 


3d—Ves, tuneful is the sound 
That dwells in whispering boughs; 
Welcome the freshness round, 
And the gale that fans our brows; 
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But rest more sweet and still 
Than ever nightfall gave. 
| Our longing hearts shall All 
In the world beyond the grave— 


4th—There shall no tempest blow, 
No scorching noontide heat— 
There shall be no more snow, 
Ne weary wandering feet— 
And we lift our trusting eyes 
From the hills our fathers trod, 
To the quiet of the skies, 
To the Sabbath of our God! 





THE FINE ARTS. 


GREAT NATIONAL ALLEGORICAL PICTURE, 


In that building called the “ American Academy of Fine Arts, 
(we leave our readers to conjecture how brick and mortar can teach 
the arts of painting and sculptare,) there is now exhibited, to the as- 
tonished publick, an enormous surface of canvass, covered with blue, 
yellow and red paint, called @ picture; nay, it is called a great na- 
tional allegorical picture! We have had the misfortune to stand be- 
fore this elaring absurdity, and to experience a portion of that pain 
which would arise from witnessing a number of human bodies, which 
had been mutilated and the joints dislocated by the executioner. The 
question arises in one’s mind, “how is it possible that any person 
can be so ignorant, as to suppose the people of America in such a 
state of barbarism, as to countenance the publick exhibition of a 
combination of monstrous deformities, because the honoured names 
of Franklin, Washington, Lafayette and Jetlerson, are affixed to 
them in handbiils, which insult the eountry by ealling Mes a national 


picture ? If the tone was manufactured in Paris, (as is eaid,) and 


for the purpose of being exhibited in this country, it proves an as- | 


tonishing degree of ignorance of the state of the arts in the United 


States. But if it is the production of some tyro in Canada, or be- 


yond the Alleghany, we can account for the phenomenon by sup- | 


posing that the aspirant has seen a diploma given for the best picture 
by the American Institute, or Mechanicks’ Association, at one of 


their annual fairs. Nn. | 


THE RUINS OF P&STUM, 


This once great Greek city, situated in Lower Italy, and not far 
from the western coast, was, by its first inhabitants, called Posidonia, 
in honour of Neptune. The plain where 
reared its battlements, trophies and temples, is visited by all modern 
travellers, for the purpose of contemplating its yet magnificent cuins 

“Three temples,” as Eustace says, “like the mausoleums of the 
ruined city,” rise amid a fertile country; and within the circuit of a 
once populous metropolis, the only works belonging to the living are 
one cottage, two farm-houses, a villa and a church, 

The Mosaick picture now exhibiting in Barclay-street, gives us 
the ruins of the three temples, as they yet may be seen: ail that re- 


mains of a great capital, whose inhabitants justly esteemed their |! 
and these har- || 


conquerors (the Romans) but as barbarians. Time, 


barians of Italy, have left nothing but the beautiful architectural re- 


| incomparably enriched, both in the beauty and the 


| with the Mosaick. 


Pwstum once proudly | 


mains now presented to us by the art of the painter and the skilful 
industry of the labourer in Mosaick. 

At the first glance, the spectator of this Mosaick work sees only 
a brilliant landscape, and supposes it is the production of the pencil, 
and that its materials are merely perishable canvass and coloured 
pigments, spread upon a fragile receptacle by means of oils and var- 
nish; but a close examination shows that all the tints are produced 
| by the most artful combination of innumerable pieces of stone, (real 


|| or artificial,) so arranged as to deceive the eye and give us a picture 
} that can never fade, change or decay. 


The first works in Mosaick were made of pebbles, or stones, the 
production of nature, in their original colours; but, in process of 
time, the difficulties of this method were avoided and the products 
value, by 
or glass, made 


con 
structing the variegated fabrick with artificial stone, 
all of one size, and by that means put together with more ease and 
exactness, The artist has, by this means, at his disposal, every tint 
that nature or art can produce, tried by and rendered unchangeable 
by fire. 

The picture now on exhibition is as fine a specimen of Mosaick 
work as can be produced. Nothing equal to it has been seen on this 
continent. The sky, receding plain and magnificent ruine, 
are true, and combine the utmost brillianey with a durability that 


foliage, 


defies the tooth of Time, 


\ collection of good pictures are exhibited in the same apartment 
Many are from, or by, old Flemish and other 
masters; but there are some by native artists: a landscape, by 


|| Oddie, and a clio, by Dunlap, particularly attracted our attention. p. 


ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 


SCRAPS FROM THE GEBMAN OF JEAN PAUL. 


THE ARGUMENT AS TO THE SOUL’s IMMORTALITY.—"“ We might use 
the same argument against our nightly sleep, as against our final 


annihilation,” said the princess, “if the fact itself were not there to 


silence us.” 


” 


“Ay, and against our daily waking from it,’ answered Albano: 


| and the subject was dropped. 


Paesion.—A man in a passion is like Vesuvius in an eruption, || 
vomiing forth flames and red-hot stones, which descend immediately 
into }ts own bosom, till ehance directs it over the edge of the crater, | 
to deal destruction to others. 


Mew or raste.—There are some men who stand on the debateable 
ground between talents and genius, without belonging to either; 
they have a strong love for all that is beautiful and great, without 
the power of producing them; instead of all the radii of their mind 
tending, as in men of genius, te a single point, they stand in the 
centre and send forth rays in every direction, but these antagonist 
forces de stroy each other. 

Ocean,—Almighty, yet power! Thou rushest in anger 
against the earth, and devourest it, and thy vast Briareus-arms en- 
citcle ite whole circumference. Yet dost thou silence the foaming 
stream and subdue it into gentle waves : gently dost thou play round 
thy smiling children, the little islands, and dost lick the careless hand 
that toys with thy surface, from the passing skiff. 


ve ntle 


Novecty.—A new part is always more heartily and better per- 
formed than an old one; we brood over our projects fondly at first, 
but let the eggs grow cold as soon as they are fairly hatched. 

Mcrouvrinoe.—Our hearts must be more contracted than our eyes, 
or we should not murmur at every little cloud, which we can plainly 
see is but a speck in an universe of light 

Sorrow.—The depth of a wound may be judged of from its ban- 
dages, and the depth of our sorrow by the self-deception to which 
we resort, in the vain hope to close it. 

SrrRENCTH OF CHARACTER.—A few ideas of our own will save us 
from being too sensible to external impressions, as a light in our 
room makes lightning less blinding. 

The conscience never cicatrize: the 
wings of Time himself do not cool them, but his scythe only opens 
them the wider. 


ConsciENCE, wounds of 


Frankness.— Frank simplicity rather diminishes a man’s charae- 
ter for talent, as a straight road never seems as long as a crooked one. 

Memory.—The shadowy remembrance lasts loner than the real 
enjoyment. Flowere may be kept for years, but not fruits. 

Love.—Love grows best among troubles; as trees are best trans 
planted in cloudy weather 

Covurtiere,—Courtiers behave like good boatmen, who, as soon 
as one side of their boats sink, hang over the other. 
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